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The above are of easy culture, 
free-flowering and the blossoms 
will last in perfection from two 
to four weeks. Cultural direc- 
tions sent on request. 
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é Garden Work for Late November , 


HE 
PLANT lily bulbs as soon as they can be obtained. 


GIVE the soil around rhododendrons and newly planted evergreens a 
thorough soaking with water before the ground freezes. 


PUT a little covering on the perennial beds if the ground freezes hard, 
but it is well, as a rule, to defer this work until early December. 


MOUND up soil around the rose bushes but defer further protection until 
December. 


LIFT the Summer gloxinia, /ncarvillea delavayi, Salvia patens and other 
tender perennials, storing them in cold frames or a cool cellar for the 
Winter. 

COVER the strawberry beds with straw, pine needles, peat moss or some 
other form of litter after the ground has frozen, but only lightly. 


HEAP manure around the rhubarb plants, especially those which have 
been established for several years. 


FINISH cleaning up the garden and burn or compost all rubbish which 
may harbor insect pests. 


GET cold frames ready so that they may be started early in the Spring 
while the ground is still frozen. 

PLACE wire netting or other protectors around young fruit trees in sec- 

Protects valuable perennials and shrubs during | tions where rabbits and mice abound. 

winter. Inexpensive. 20 bushel bales only | PI_LANT paper-white narcissi about November 14 for bloom on Christmas 

$4.00 delivered. Insist on G.P.M. Peat Moss | = Tay. If there is not much sun, they will bloom later. 

pe sine nse Pate aA a folder,“How | CUT away all suckers from the base of lilac bushes, put manure around 
setipabanigasst bes sabe them, taking care not to let it touch the stems. When Spring comes, dig 

*It’s P. I. C. Emblem-Protected. in the dressing. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. | CUT off pieces of Wandering Jew and start growing them in water for the 
177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PROTECT PERENNIALS 


FROM WINTER KILL 


with 
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A winter mulch of G.P.M. Peat Moss 
will assure you beautiful flowers next spring. | 









plant will grow in the shade. 
| IF ACORNS are to be sprouted for Winter greenery, either suspend them 
in a bottle or plant them in wet moss in a pan. Use five or six together. 
If put into heat in November, they should be in full leaf in February. 
OSM0 Water Mats | STORE the garden furniture and clean all tools. Grease or oil the metal 
parts to keep them from rusting. 
Help PI G Bi “HYACINTHS to be forced should be potted by the end of November. Be 
—— ants to Tow: ee sure that the soil is well soaked before they go into the cellar, otherwise 
and Bloom Better = the home roots will not start. An occasional watering may be necessary. 
HORTIOULTURE Marl, 1996 WINTER varieties of celery may be replanted in deep frames where they 
" M will stay in excellent condition for the holiday season. Keep the frost out 
Without Saucer 
6 inch 30c, 4% inch 25c, 3% inch 20c 
With Green Metal Saucer 
Large 50c, medium 40c, small 30c 


1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





with mats. 

STAGNANT surface water from melting snow during the Winter months 
is dangerous to perennials. This condition can be averted in many in- 
stances by digging shallow ditches to carry off this surface water when 
the ground is frozen. 

NEWLY planted shade trees are often injured by sun scald during the 
Winter months. This may easily be prevented by wrapping the trunks 
from the ground up loosely with burlap. 


Postpaid in New England 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQ., BOSTON | 


Winter. Add a piece of charcoal. A sunshiny window is best, but the | 
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“Why Bugs Leave Home” is a trade mark 
slogan famous for more than 30 years, 
known to garden lovers everywhere as 
a@ by-word for the best insecticides. 


PLAN NOW 


for scale eradication . . . which can most 
effectively be accomplished during the mild 
weather of the dormant season. Evergreens, 
shrubs, vines and trees can be cleaned up 
by thorough spraying with 


Wihon’s 
SCALE-O 


For many years Scale-O has proved effec- 
tive and economical in killing off scale, 
eradicating larve and adults of other impor- 
tant insects, and preventing over-wintering 
of insect eggs. Endorsed by estate superin- 
tendents, park and shade tree officials, 
nurse en and florists. Write for special 
Scale-O folder. 


Wilson’ 
0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Recommended as the safest and most effec- 
tive spray for general use in the greenhouse. 
Absolutely cannot harm or discolor the most 
tender growth. Easy to use, cannot gum or 
clog sprayers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


CndrenMiluon 


Dept. E 11-15 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








“‘Do you plan to have a 
garden house ?”’ 


Thirteen complete working- 
drawings are included in 
“Gazebos and Garden Houses” 
by Edwin L. Howard. The de- 
signs range from a simple gate- 
way to a botanical studio. There 
are fourteen full page illustra- 
tions, in color, and seventeen 
pages of text, which you should 
own if you plan ever to build. 


Price, two dollars 


EDWIN L. HOWARD 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 
or your book-dealer 
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LOWER lovers have seemed only too glad to turn from the 

excitement of national and state elections to the esthetic 
pleasures to be found at flower shows. Many important 
Autumn exhibitions have been 
held this month, including those 
in Hartford, Conn., New York 
City and Worcester, Mass. The 
exhibition of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America in 
Hartford, November 5 to 8, held the most widespread interest, 
with exhibitors from many parts of the country. 

This show, however, was notable not only for the fact that 
the leading chrysanthemum growers of the country were 
showing their newest varieties and most beautiful blooms, but 
for the splendid exhibits staged by the florists and nurserymen 
of Connecticut and the array of flower arrangements staged 
by the garden clubs of that state. Splendid co-operation on the 
part of commercial growers, retail florists, nurserymen, and 
amateurs served to make this an outstanding exhibition. 

The chrysanthemum, ‘‘Queen of the Autumn,”’ reigned su- 
preme at this show and was to be seen in every form, from the 
smallest pompons to the largest exhibition types, from hardy 
garden sorts to the most exotic of greenhouse varieties. They 
were the colorful features of the gardens, the subject for many 
flower arrangements and were judged individually in more 
than 100 classes of the chrysanthemum society. 

The Chrysanthemum Society of America medal went to 
Peter Beurerlein’s Sons, Westwood, N. J., for the most beau- 
tiful display of chrysanthemums and the society’s medal was 





The Nation Turns from 
Politics to Chrysanthemums 


also awarded to Baur & Steinkamp, Indianapolis, Ind., V. R. 
DePetris, Detroit, Mich., and the W. W. Thompson Co., 
West Hartford, Conn., for exhibits of new seedlings, while 
Charles H. Totty, Madison, 
N. J., received a similar medal 
for the largest bloom in the 
show. Charles H. Totty carried 
away not only the largest num- 
ber of prizes, but the largest 
number of first prizes. Other specialists who figured largely in 
the prize lists with several first or second prizes to their credit 
were the W. W. Thompson Co., West Hartford, Conn.; Bris- 
tol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn.; Yoder Brothers, Barber- 
ton, Ohio; F. E. Cremer, Hanover, Pa.; Adam Mandel, 
Washington, Mich.; Mrs. J. J. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn., 
and Greco, Florist, Middletown, Conn. 

The central feature of the exhibition was a Japanese garden 
for which the Towpath Gardens, Inc., Hartford, were respon- 
sible. Replete with Japanese symbols, this circular garden had 
at its highest point a gnarled old juniper with an informal 
planting of chrysanthemums banking it on one side, while 
specimens in colorfully decorated oriental pots were sheltered 
by its branches on the other. A pool, arched by a bamboo 
bridge and planted with tropical waterlilies by the New Eng- 
land Water Lily Gardens of Manchester, Conn., circled one side. 
Dwarf evergreens and groundcovers completed the picture. 

The Blue Hills Nursery, Hartford, set up an outdoor living 
room complete with a rustic Summer house, a fireplace and an 
old well-head. It was appropriately planted with trees and 
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A Japanese garden with chrysanthemums forming the dominant note was set up by the Towpath Gardens as the central feature 
of the exhibition of the Chrysanthemum Society of America at Hartford, Conn. 





The chrysanthemum garden of Mr. S. Z. Mitchell won the gold medal of the Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society at the Autumn show in New Y ork. 


shrubs in Autumn color, evergreens, both broad-leaved and 
needle varieties, and beds of chrysanthemums. However, the 
thing which attracted the particular attention of gardeners was 
a low hedge of the evergreen barberry, Berberis verruculosa. 

The Bristol Nurseries staged a backyard garden, planted 
with an informal border of Autumn-colored trees and shrubs 
and evergreens in variety. The border formed a pleasing back- 
ground for plantings of the hardy hybrid Korean chrysanthe- 
mums for which this nursery is famous. A small pool and a 
garden tool house fitted into the picture. 

Space does not permit the mention of many other splendid 
exhibits set up by commercial and private growers. One of the 
most impressive displays of the entire exhibition was the huge 
exhibit of cut flowers in arrangements, some for special occa- 
sions and others of more general decorative value, set up by 
the retail florists. Roses figured prominently in this display 
and chrysanthemums again were in evidence. 

The garden club classes in flower arrangement were notable 
for their simplicity and their adaptability to the special inter- 
ests and abilities of the various clubs. Mantel arrangements, 
table arrangements, door decorations for Christmas, shadow 
boxes, arrangements of vegetables, of evergreens, of dried 
plants and of berried shrubs, as well as flowers were offered. 
The competition was keen, with one club entering all 20 
classes. 


New York's Autumn Flower Show 


Although the Autumn exhibition of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York is usually looked upon as a chrysanthe- 
mum show, this year’s exhibit, the 29th, included a large 
number of remarkably fine orchid exhibits. Indeed, the orchids 
occupied one entire side of the large hall in the American 
Museum of Natural History building, where the show was 
held. Yet the show was devoted primarily to chrysanthemums, 
the quality of which was unusually good, with the newer 
anemone-flowered types much in evidence. 

The entries included several gardens, one of which, that of 
Mr. S. Z. Mitchell of Oyster Bay, Alfred Reoch, gardener, 
won the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, as well as a first prize. This garden, filled with 
chrysanthemums, included a winding path which led up a 
slope to a full-sized Summerhouse. On one side of the path, 
a good-sized oak tree, which had lost hardly one of its bronze 
leaves, added to the effectiveness of the exhibit. The second 
prize in this class was won by Mrs. W. Redmond Cross of 
Bernardsville, N. J., Anthony Sailer, gardener, with an 
exhibit that included a large planting of the new spoon 
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chrysanthemums, which bordered a path 
leading up a flight of steps to a bronze 
figure in the background. 

The New York show is one of the few 
at which large trained chrysanthemums 
may still be seen. They are very effective, 
but difficult and costly to produce. First 
prize for a standard was awarded to Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt of Glen Cove, N. Y.., 
George Ferguson, gardener. One conspicu- 
ous plant trained in the form of an eagle 
was set up by John Hoscheid for Mrs. G. 
B. Hedges of Westbury, L. I. Cascade 
chrysanthemums were shown on special 
supports which enhanced their charm. First 
prize was awarded to Mrs. Pratt. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson, who has be- 
comes widely known and very popular be- 
cause of her work as the executive secretary 
of the society, was honored by having a 
golden bronze chrysanthemum given her 
name. It was shown by Piper’s of Living- 
ston, N. J. 

Roses of surpassing quality were shown, 
although not in great numbers. The new Queen Mary rose, a 
lovely light pink and very large hybrid tea variety, was shown 
by A. N. Pierson of Cromwell, Conn., and was given a first- 
class certificate of merit. This rose is to be introduced for gar- 
dens in 1938. A very curious rose, mottled pink and white, 
called Betsy Ross, was shown by Traendly & Schenck of 
Rowayton, Conn. Another new rose, dark pink, called F. K. 
Ekas, was shown by Charles Totty. This rose is a sport of 
Talisman. Mr. Totty won a first prize, among others, for a 
vase of superb specimens of the yellow rose Token. 

Coming back to orchids, mention should be made of the 
fact that Mr. L. Sherman Adams of Wellesley, Mass., who 
had never shown in New York before, had one of the largest 
exhibits—one which attracted particular attention because of 
the large number of superbly grown cypripediums which it 
contained. It is probable that Mr. Adams has a larger number 
of cypripedium varieties than any other grower in the country. 
First prizes for orchid groups went to Hubert K. Dalton of 
Rumson, N. J., George J. Ciejka, gardener, Mr. Edward A. 
Manda, West Orange, N. J., and G. E. Baldwin & Co., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Mr. Dalton’s exhibit also won the gold 
medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, which was 
offered as a sweepstake. This exhibit was notable for its high 
quality. Louis B. Tim of Long Branch, N. J., was another 
exhibitor to show orchids for the first time at a Fall exhibition 
in New York. 

Almost every exhibit had several specimens of unusual 
interest. In the exhibit of Mrs. Charles R. Holmes of Port 
Washington, L. I., Hans Rehm, gardener, a lovely example 
of the dendrobium Louis Bleuriot attracted the attention of 
connoisseurs. 

What was termed the best American-raised hybrid orchid 
in the show was the brassolzliacattleya Ralph R. Rowe, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Dalton. Robert H. Jewell included the lovely 
leliacattleya Princess Margaret in his exhibit. There was 
much of special interest, also, in the exhibits of Lager & 
Hurrell and of Mrs. W. R. Coe, William G. Carter, gardener. 
A new white miltonia with a center of deep maroon, shown 
by Lager & Hurrell, was named Baby Kate Roosevelt. 

In addition to showing orchids, Mr. Tim exhibited a col- 
lection of English carnations, with the variety Pelargonium 
exciting particular interest. Burpee’s new marigold with odor- 
less foliage, Crown of Gold, was shown for the first time. 

It has been impossible to mention all the exhibits of this 
very excellent show, but one other should not be overlooked. 
It was an excellent collection of flowering and foliage plants 
set up by Mrs. W. McK. Twombley of Convent Station, 
N. J., Robert Tyson, gardener. 






















New Roses in the Catalogues 


A report on varieties which will 
bloom in amateurs’ gardens next year 


first time this Fall and next Spring. As these are selections 

from the thousands of seedlings produced annually by 
the professional hybridizers, the scores originated by amateurs 
and the dozens of sports discovered by eagle-eyed nurserymen 
and florists, the wonder is, not that there are so many new 
roses, but that the nurserymen are able to hold themselves 
down to a couple of dozen. 

Reds top the list in numbers this year for a change, and 
there are some really fine roses among the new ones in this 
color range. 

Dickson’s Centennial, named in celebration of a century of 
rose growing by the famous Irish house of Dickson, is a great 
big, loose, blackish crimson flower, shaped like a Japanese 
peony, and carrying the rich, old-time fragrance so many 
critics claim is a thing of the past. The bushy plants are of 
average vigor and freedom of bloom, but if they produced 
only half as many flowers it would still be my choice for the 
top red rose of the year. 

Another dark red, Will Rogers, a Fred Howard product, 
has a very double flower of medium size, deep maroon-crim- 
son, with blackish shadings, and is richly perfumed. The 
plants branch well from the base and are quite free. 

Of different type is Christopher Stone, originated by Herbert 
Robinson in England. It is a large, loose flower of scarlet- 
crimson, very velvety, and also has a delicious fragrance. The 
plants are of medium height, quite bushy, and are clothed 
from the ground up with healthy, bronzy foliage. It is a 
cross of Etiole de Hollande and Hortulanus Budde. 

Victoria Harrington is one of the last of the late Cap- 
tain George C. Thomas’ originations and is of cactus 
form, a rare type in red roses. The color is a velvety dark 
red which lasts, and its fragrance is spicy. The plants are 
average. This rose was intended for introduction several 
years ago, but was delayed by an unfortunate mix-up in 
propagation. 

Lovers of the old Francis Scott Key, which is so 
double it rarely opens well, may like its sport, Radiant 
Beauty, which has its parent’s color and form, but with 
many less petals and which opens as it should. 

An altogether different type is Barcelona, from 
Kordes, Germany. The cupped flowers have about 75 
short petals of dark crimson which seem able to with- 
stand intense sunlight. It is also fragrant. The plants are 
of medium height and quite generous with their bloom. 

Although I have heard it referred to as just another 
red rose, J. H. Nicolas’ Rocket, a cross of Dame Edith 
Helen and the Australian climber, Scorcher, is a good 
rose on a healthy, hardy plant. The color is bright red 
and the flower is very double; I counted 75 petals. The 
introducers claim strong fragrance, but it is only mildly 
so to me. 

In the yellow roses, Eclipse, Dr. Nicolas’ gold medal 
winner, a hybrid of Joanna Hill and Federico Casas, has 
the longest, slenderest buds of any of the new roses. 
They are really exquisite. The open flower is rather 
floppy because of its very large petals, but the lovely 
buds will carry it along. The color is clear golden yel- 
low. The plants are vigorous and branching. 

From Germany, Kordes sent the yellowest of all yel- 
low roses, Goldenes Mainz. The flowers are rather 
formless, but the 40 petals are so rich in color that one 
can forgive its shape. It is fragrant and the blooms are 
freely produced on rather vigorous plants carrying extra 
foliage. If McGredy’s Yellow would produce a few more 


"| ene are some two dozen new roses to be offered for the 





blooms and had a little better plant, I could enthuse over the 
pointed buds and four to five flowers when they first open, as 
the color is a clean yellow. But the plants are not too good, 
and the yellow soon becomes near white. 

I can only mention Golden Frills, a yellow sport of Feu 
Joseph Looymans, having only seen cut blooms. But admirers 
of Looymans will want to try it. The flowers I saw were 
fragrant and really yellow. 

At last we have a real self-pink among the novelties and it 
is good. Sterling, from the Hill establishment at Richmond, 
Ind., was intended for the cut-flower trade, but has reached 
the garden instead. It is a large flower of fine form and splen- 
did fragrance, and the color is just nice, clean pink. The plants 
are very strong and the flowers come singly on long stems. 
I believe Sterling has a great future. 

Dr. Nicolas’ Gloaming, a cross of Charles P. Kilham and 
Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont, has been very nice this season. The 
large plants are rather leggy, but the long buds open to a nice 
flower of warm salmon-pink. It appears to belong. 

Although Mr. Hillock claims it to be a seedling, Nellie E. 
Hillock looks to me like a sport of Golden Dawn and is very 
much like Queensland Beauty, the Australian sport of the 
famous Golden Dawn. At any rate, both the flowers and the 
plants are like Golden Dawn in everything but color, which 
in Nellie E. Hillock is a warm shade of pink. It is a fine rose. 

Mallerin’s S. & M. Perrier, I knew two years ago when it 
had only a number, and it was a beautiful flower. Long shell- 
pink buds opened to five-and-one-half to six-inch flowers of 
satiny shell-pink with 40 to 45 petals, and it was fragrant. 

There seems to be an easing-up on the multi-colors. After 


Eclipse is a golden yellow rose with exquisite long, slender buds. 








































The Ginger Lily is recommended as a house plant for it has both decorative 
foliage and fragrant, white flowers. 


Talisman appeared a few years ago, it seemed as if every other 
new rose was trying to rival the rainbow, but now there is a 
sane trend back to self colors. May it continue. 

The best of these fancy roses this year is Signora Piero 
Puricelli, a cross of Julien Potin and Sensation, originated by 
Aicardi of San Remo, Italy. It promises to be a good rose, as 
the flower has nice form; it is fragrant, and the plants are 
strong and healthy. The color is a mixture of orange, gold 
and coppery red. One is very apt to think of both Talisman 
and President Herbert Hoover when looking at it. 

There are only two whites on my list. One is Mrs. Frances 
King, a Nicolas origination, descended from Rosa nutkana. 
The plants are tall enough to join the hybrid perpetual class, 
the medium-sized flowers open ivory and change to white. 
It is double and has a spicy fragrance. 

I will end these notes with Snowbird, the most free-bloom- 
ing white rose I have seen. The flowers are of medium size, 
fully double and very fragrant, and are pure white when fully 
open. The plants are bushy and have healthy foliage. Its 
parents are the climber, Chastity, and the hybrid perpetual, 
Louise Crette. Being its originator, I modestly suggest that it 
is a nice rose. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Silverleaf Buffalo Berry 


NE of the gifts of the northern plains country to orna- 
mental and fruit gardening is the so-called buffalo berry, 
Shepherdia argentea. It is native from Minnesota and Ne- 
braska to near the northern limit of settlement in the prairie 
provinces of Canada. It is thus well adapted to drought, heat 
in Summer, cold in Winter, and is usually found on light and 
poor soil. ; 

It transplants with difficulty, and this is perhaps the reason 
why it is not cultivated more abundantly. However, interest 
in it is awakening, if I may judge from the amount of seed I 
have collected this year for various persons. Some say that it 
should be grown from seed in the place where it is to remain, 
but young shrubs will transplant, even in relatively dry soils. 

This large shrub, or small tree, has silvery foliage and is 
thus of distinct value for color effects. It is taller, much more 
silvery in leaf, and has more usable fruit than the related 
species canadensis of still wider distribution. 
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The fruit is red or amber, and occurs in dense clusters. It 
makes a delicious jelly. The name, according to Dr. N. E. 
Hansen, came from the custom of eating the berries as a sauce 
with buffalo meat in the early days. The chief obstacle to its 
wider use as a fruit plant is the slowness of collecting the 
berries among the long thorns. The fruit varies in size and 
quality, and perhaps eventually improvement work will give 
us a large, sweet-fruited strain without the thorns. 


—Percy H. Wright. 
Wilkie, Sask., Canada. 


Ginger Lilies as House Plants 


I HAVE had great success raising the ginger lily as a house 
plant. It has tremendously decorative foliage, clear, fresh 
green, and when in blossom is wonderfully fragrant. One 
flower fills the house with its tropical odor. The plant is borne 
on a tuberous root and each eye sends up a shoot that flowers 
at about four feet. The blossoms are white with yellow cen- 
ters and shoot out daily, much as cannas do. The flowers and 
buds are beautiful and have a heavy, sweet fragrance. 

After the blossom period is over, in October and Novem- 
ber, I begin to decrease the daily watering gradually to allow 
the tuber to store food and finally rest. Then I repot and begin 
watering again about the last of February. I never let the root 
completely dry out. I find that ginger lilies flower best when 
pot-bound and that they do well in our regular greenhouse- 
prepared soil. So far I have used no fertilizer or special care 
other than daily watering. 

The sun makes the leaves curl and pots placed out-of- 
doors in the courtyard have not done nearly as well as those 
in the glassed-in porch, where they flourish. 

—John W. Gregg. 
Monticello, III. 


Seed Sowing Pans and Clay Pots 


I SHOULD like to supplement the suggestion made by Mr. 
Hootman (Horticulture, October 15) as to the advantages 
of shallow cans or boxes over pots for seed sowing, by recom- 
mending aluminum pans as being longer wearing and more 
easily cleaned than tin. They can be found at most ten-cent 
stores. I find those eight inches in diameter a convenient size 
for a small quantity of seed. The drainage holes can be punc- 
tured along the sides, which leaves the bottom smooth, and 
in cases where watering by submersion is desirable, the soil in 
the pan sucks up the water as readily as a clay pot. The alumi- 
num pans will, of course, stand freezing with no danger of 
damage, whereas clay pots are often cracked. 

If one wishes to use flower pots for house plants, they are 
easily made as waterproof as glazed containers by a soaking in 
melted paraffin. The pots must be perfectly dry and the 
paraffin only so hot as can be borne by a thrust-in finger. 
They can be drained on a pie-plate and the hardened drip- 
pings returned to the melting pot, which must be over a 
hot-water bath for safety. When air bubbles cease to rise, the 
clay is saturated. 

—Mrs. Caroline P. Ball. 


Torrington, Conn. 


The Illustration on the Cover 


|. piven the chrysanthemum illustrated on the cover, rep- 
resents the first important cross which has been made by 
using the species arcticum. Chrysanthemum arcticum is low 
growing and spreading in habit, with daisy-like flowers. 
Astrid grows somewhat taller and has larger flowers, rose- 
pink in color. It is handsome, seems to be perfectly hardy and 
readily survives the early frosts. Good blooms were seen this 
year near Boston on November 10. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 











O MUCH attention has been given to the Korean chrys- 
anthemum this season that Chrysanthemum arcticum 
seems to have been largely overlooked. Yet I find this a 
perfectly good rock-garden subject, distinctly dwarf and car- 
rying its numerous flowers well above the foliage. I must 
admit, however, that the best effect is obtained when it is 
grown in large groups for mass effects, perhaps on the side of 
a banking or near the entrance to a building. It spreads gradu- 
ally, is entirely hardy and, unlike most of the chrysanthe- 
mums, does not need to be taken up, divided and replanted 
each season. Indeed, it gives best results when left alone, its 
white, daisy-like flowers multiplying yearly with the plant’s 
gradual increase in size. 

As a matter of fact, C. coreanum, the original from which 
the now popular hybrids sprang, also looks particularly well 
when massed in one spot and allowed to cover a wide area. 
Harlan P. Kelsey established such a mass planting near the 
Salem, Mass., Country Club several years ago and permitted it 
to spread until it has become one of the most decorative fea- 
tures of the club’s ample grounds. Some of the Korean hybrids 
grow taller than the original plant, and this is true of the one 
conspicuous hybrid which has so far been developed from C. 
arcticum—Astrid, a very lovely October-blooming variety, 
pink in color and flowering with the greatest freedom. 

I am sure that garden makers who have been growing the 
new chrysanthemums this season have learned one or two les- 
sons, one being the necessity of pinching the plants at least 
three times to keep them reasonably dwarf and the other the 
need of giving them more room than is required by the older 
kinds. It is true that some of the newer varieties are dwarfer 
than others and need less pinching. Garden makers need to 
study the habits of different varieties when buying and plant- 
ing them. 


N HIS latest Garden Club News Letter, Professor Victor 
Ries of the Ohio State University suggests the planting of 
certain bulbs, including such varieties of daffodils as the new 
pink kind, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, as well as Mrs. E. H. 
Krelage, Spring Glory, Firetail, Lord Kitchener, February 
Gold and The Pearl. He says that this planting can be done as 
late as early December. Now, Professor Ries knows Ohio far 
better than I do, of course, but it seems to me that December 
is very late indeed for planting daffodils. It 
would be much too late for New England, 
where even tulips should be in by election day, 
and, of course, it is always wise to plant daffo- 
dils much earlier than tulips. 

In Cincinnati, the late date probabiy is satis- 
factory. I know that bulb planting is often left 
until after Thanksgiving in the vicinity of St. 
Louis. On the whole, though, it is advisable for 
amateurs to get all narcissus bulbs into the 
ground as early as they can. The late planting of 
tulips is always advised, because these bulbs 
grow quickly, and if planted too early will be 
above ground in the Fall. 

Incidentally, Professor Ries points out that 
the new parrot tulips stand erect instead of 
sprawling over the ground as did the older 
kinds. This is a good point. Many amateurs are 
now familiar with Fantasy but look upon that 
as the only worthwhile parrot tulip. There are 
at least two other kinds which are almost as 
good, Gamma and Lady Derby. They are rela- 
tively inexpensive and altogether worth while. 

Professor Ries also has a good word to say 


for the Ideal Darwin tulips, which flower a few days ahead of 
the ordinary Darwins and, in addition, have larger flowers. 
This, also, is a good recommendation, for the Ideals include 
some excellent white varieties and some yellow varieties which 
are not to be found in most lists of regulation Darwins. The 
bunch-flowered tulips are not so impressive, but they are very 
interesting, because they carry from three to six flowers on one 
stem, the blooms themselves being similar to those of cottage 
tulips. 


HIS Garden Club News Letter also contains the informa- 

tion that the camassias are very satisfactory in Ohio. That 
being true, it probably is not too late to plant them, and 
doubtless the English and Spanish squills, which are hardy 
and permanent in the Middle West, can be planted as late as 
this, but I do not see how Professor Ries can expect to plan 
Fall-blooming crocuses now. My experience has been that 
they bloom wherever they happen to be, even in the crates in 
the storehouses, before this date. The Spring crocuses can be 
planted, of course, in sections where the coming of Winter is 
usually delayed. 


I HAVE been greatly interested in an exhibit in the library 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, where books 
and pictures from all over the world are often on display. 
This group, in particular, came from Japan, as a gift to the 
members of the Garden Club of America who toured Japanese 
gardens in 1935. It has been loaned to the library by Mrs. 
W. S. H. Lothrop of Boston. 

There are photographs of modern Japanese estates, some 
faithful to Japanese traditions of the formal and symbolic, 
some surprisingly like our own type of country estate. There 
are books on flower arrangement, guides to the gardens of 
Kyoto and Tokyo, and a colorful set of prints of a famous 
azalea garden backed by the snowy cone of Fujiyama. Last 
Winter I heard one of the garden club party describe the trip, 
and now that I have seen these books and pictures I do not 
wonder at her enthusiasm for the gardens of Japan. Inciden- 
tally, some of the photographs indicate a distinctly modern 
trend, with a much greater use of planting material than is 
found in the older Japanese gardens. 


This modern Japanese garden shows plants playing a more important role 
than in the older gardens. 
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Raising of the Narcissus Embargo 


EGINNING December 15 next, the unlimited entry of 
narcissus bulbs under permit and subject to inspection has 
been authorized. Inspections will be made at the port of entry. 


These restrictions were put into effect January 1, 1926, at 
which time the Bureau of Plant Quarantine announced the 


belief that such action was necessary to prevent importation of 
bulbs infested with dangerous pests. There was much adverse 
criticism of this action, but it was finally accepted in the belief 
that it would remain a permanent embargo, and, as a result, 
large plantings of narcissus bulbs were made on the Pacific 
coast and in other parts of this country. 

Now, it has been decided that the pests in question are not 
really as dangerous to growing crops as was supposed and, 
accordingly, the present chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Lee A. Strong, brought about the 
change in the bureau’s attitude, which makes it possible for 
garden makers in this country to again grow and enjoy the 
many new daffodil varieties which are being developed in 
Europe. 

What effect this action will have upon the commercial 
growers in this country remains to be seen. It must be under- 
stood, however, that a permit to import bulbs must still be 
obtained from the Government. Such a permit will be unlim- 
ited as to the number of daffodil bulbs which may be brought 
in, regardless of variety, and bulbs imported under such 
permit may be resold at once if desired. It is believed that 
freedom from the importation of the bulb eel worm will be 
prevented by the treatment given imported bulbs. 

Application for a permit must be made to the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Such a permit may be had by com- 
mercial growers or private individuals. The change in regula- 
tion is made because of the fact that additional information 
assembled in recent years has shown that the bulb eel worm 
and the greater bulb fly now have a greater distribution in this 


country than was known to be the case in 1926 and have been 
found to arrive from foreign countries in other than narcissus 
bulbs, which have been admitted in unlimited quantity for the 
past ten years. If the present restrictions were to continue, it 
would be necessary to apply them with equal effect to all other 
bulbs and plants known to be hosts to the bulb eel worm and 
the bulb fly. It is obvious that any attempt to eradicate the 
pests by this method would be hopeless. Both pests are now 
widespread and reinfestation would inevitably take place, 
regardless of import regulations. 

There is a general belief that the lessening of restrictions on 
daffodil bulbs applies to other bulbs, but this is not so. Only 
members of the narcissus family are included in the revised 
regulations, but this step in the direction of freer importation 
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will be heartily welcomed by garden makers who have been 
irked by the knowledge that they were being deprived of 
daffodil varieties much to be desired. 


“The Handbook of Conservation’ 


N attractively-bound volume, ““The Handbook of Conser- 
vation,” is, in point of fact, a conservation directory of 
Essex County, Massachusetts. However, it is much more 
than that. It is in reality a guide to the co-ordination of con- 
servation work wherever conservationists may abide. It is the 
first effort ever made to bring together all the channels and 
agencies working for the restoration and conservation of 
national and historical features in a given area. The way in 
which this has been accomplished provides a gauge by which 
to measure efforts of this sort as they may be undertaken in 
other sections. 

The contributors include Walter Prichard Eaton, who 
writes about ‘‘Conserving the New England Landscape’’; J. 
Horace McFarland, whose subject is ‘“The Need of Roadside 
Betterment’; Egbert Hans, who considers ‘“The Landscape 
Architect and Conservation’; Arthur A. Shurcliff, with an 
article entitled ‘“A Word to Tradesmen and Real Estate Men 
of a Country Town’”’; and Horace Hale Bigelow, who writes 
of ‘“The Legal Control of Billboards.’’ These, however, are 
only a few of the contributors and contributions. The latter 
cover an exceedingly wide range, including wild-flower con- 
servation, the protection of fish, the protection of wild life, 
the care of state forests and public reservations, buildings of 
architectural or historical interest and museums maintained 
for the benefit of the public. 

The book is divided into three parts as follows: ‘“The Need 
of Conservation,’’ ‘‘Agencies for Conservation”’ and ‘‘Conser- 
vation in Practice.’’ There is a foreword by John C. Phillips 
and a long list of illustrations, several of them of unusual 
interest, including a drawing of the Pink Moccasin Flower by 
Mrs. Blanche Ames, which is described by Professor Oakes 
Ames. 

It is to be expected that this book will serve as a textbook 
for all organizations interested in conservation movements 
throughout the country and that it will find its way into pub- 
lic and private libraries everywhere. It is published by the 
Society for the Preservation of the Landscape Features of 
Essex County, Massachusetts, and the Peabody Museum, 
Salem, Massachusetts. It may be obtained from Mrs. Gordon 
Abbott, 240 Beacon Street, Boston, who has had a very 
important part in the planning of this book and in seeing it 
through the press. The price of the book is $1.50. 


The Pronunciation of Plant Names 


ITH reference to the pronunciation of ‘‘artemisia,’"” men- 

tioned in the Roving Gardener’s October 15 observa- 
tions, may I call your attention to the fact that there are two 
correct ways of pronouncing most of the plant names about 
which there is a difference of opinion. First, the technical 
name must have all the vowels sounded. The correct technical 
term, therefore, is ‘‘ar-te-mis-i-a.’’ But the common name the 
public gives a plant is pronounced exactly as the public pro- 
nounces it, and the dictionary does not attempt to say what 
is correct in this case but simply follows common usage. In the 
case of artemisia there appear to be four correct ways of pro- 
nouncing it, in addition to the correct technical one! 

If the public generally understands this difference between 
technical names, and common names made from the same 
technical names, we shall have much less arguing over the 
back fence. “‘Ar-butus’” and “‘arbut-us’’ are both correct. So 
are “‘gladiol-us” and ‘‘gladi-olus.”” So are “‘gladioli’ and 
“‘gladioluses.”’ 


—wWillard N. Clute. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











Dwart Asters Set a New Standard 


Yet the taller kinds are not to be over- 
looked, especially the newer varieties 


and especially the lovely new hybrids. Barr’s Pink was 

the first of the taller nove-angliz type to bloom for me 
and grew, about five feet high, with large open semi-double 
flowers rose-pink in color. It blooms more profusely than 
Lil Fardell, which is on much the same order. Ryecroft Purple 
resembles the wild varieties of the New England aster growing 
in the fields hereabouts. This type, although lovely in the 
garden, does not make a good cut flower. 

The novibelgi type has many beauties such as Skylands 
Queen, growing four feet high, with large blue flowers that 
have a lavender sheen and a golden center. Abendroethe, a rosy 
pink, grows three feet high and was smothered with bloom 
this season. Red Rover is a very compact, free-blooming mid- 
season variety growing three feet high. Classed as a red it falls 
short, only the buds before opening have a red glow. When 
open, the flowers are a deep rosy purple with a gold eye. 
Although it is not the much-desired red aster, it is a worthy 
variety. Queen Mary, although lovely with large flowers of a 
pleasing blue arranged on gracefully branching panicles, fails 
to pull through the Winters in my garden and so has to be 
replaced each year. 

To complete the season there are Royal Blue, a rich pur- 
plish blue; Mt. Everest, a wonderful white; and Burbank’s 
Charming, with feathery, rosy white sprays of bloom. The 


T- has been an exceptional Fall for the hardy asters 





latter is a completely distinctive aster and blossoms when 
others have faded. Frost seems not to affect it. Mt. Everest I 
believe to be the best and clearest white of all. 

I have found the New York aster varieties, the novibelgi 
type, to be splendid cut flowers. At the beginning of the 
blooming season some varieties are likely to close when cut, 
but if allowed to blossom for a few days and then cut, they 
will last from three to five days. Their dainty sprays are 
indispensible in making arrangements during their season. 

The ambitious amateur, desiring a number of plants and 
not being particular about named varieties, has a surprise in 
store when raising asters from seed. Good seed is easily obtain- 
able from English and German seedsmen, who list an amazing 
number of named varieties and also mixtures of seed. I have 
found that the seed germinates readily in a coldframe in the 
early Spring and in the open later in the season. My experi- 
ence with such a mixture was to obtain what seemed a 100 
per cent stand of seedlings, many of which bloomed the first 
year. While the seedlings were not as tall as the mature plants, 
they produced, the first year, a truly beautiful array of flowers 
in shades of white, flesh, pink, blue and lavender. Some were 
very large flowered, while others were very double. The petals 
had various formations, some very pointed and unusual, and 
any description I can make seems inadequate. I found this to be 
an easy way to fill my borders with a great variety of plants to 
make my early Autumn garden picture. 

This year Little Boy Blue and Little Pink Lady were new 
additions to my garden. Little Boy Blue is effective used 


Nancy is one of the many prolific dwarf asters which have proven a boon to the Autumn rock garden and the hardy border. 
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directly behind the pink dwarfs. It is very compact in habit 
and about two feet high with rich blue, semi-double flowers 
studding the whole plant. Little Pink Lady, which is a great 
favorite with all who see it, is more open in habit, which adds 
to its beauty. Of the two I rank it first because of its perfect 
pyramid of bloom growing about two feet high. The flowers 
are a rich pink and with blue lobelia nestling at its feet I 
found it particularly lovely. 

Hybrids of Aster amellus, raised from seed, were the first 
in the Summer parade. The plants are compact and excellent 
for the front of the border. The stems rise 12 to 15 inches 
and each plant, the second year, had at least ten, and often 
15 stems, each stem carrying about ten blossoms, some being 
three inches across. They make a wonderful showing and 
begin to bloom early in August in this section. They come in 
shades of lavender and rosy lilac. 

A new type seldom seen in this section is the Japanese 
double white. It grows two feet high and is covered with very 
double white flowers in some ways resembling the button- 
type chrysanthemum. It makes a very dainty little plant for 
the front of the border. 

Of the dwarfs which bloom at the end of the season I 
found Marjorie rating first with visitors and I too place it at 
the head of the list. Nancy proved a good parent plant, seeding 
profusely in the path. Some of these seedlings were trans- 
planted and have shown great promise. The blossoms of the 
seedlings are semidouble and show considerable variation in 
color, but most of them are a pinkish lavender. Seeds of 
Victor, which is the earliest of these dwarfs to bloom, were 
planted and about half of the seedlings bloomed this season. 
The color of most of them was almost true. 

These dwarfs should prove very popular, for their ease of 
culture and profusion of bloom is very gratifying. This year 
they have been especially good, as the lace bug did not make 
its appearance to mar the foliage and the little mounds of 
green were a delight to the eye all Summer. The new intro- 
ductions, of which I have Lilac Time, Lavenda and Hebe, 
I find to be little different and I have yet to see a variety which 
will surpass Marjorie in bloom. 

I find that asters benefit by division in the Spring. Plants 
with three good stems are best and will give a shower of 
bloom. Pinching helps to maintain the height desired for 
different sections of the border. Some of the softer pinks hold 
their color much better in partial shade. Asters are not par- 
ticular as to soil and for me they grow equally as well in clay 
as in specially prepared garden loam. I have had no mildew 
on my plants, but where it is troublesome, spraying with a 
prepared copper solution will help preserve the foliage. With 
an increasing number of varieties listed in the catalogues each 
year, and the great interest shown by visitors to my garden 
when viewing these late Summer and Autumn beauties, I be- 
lieve gardeners are at last coming to a proper appreciation of 
these lovely flowers. 

—Rose Vasumpaur. 


Western Springs, III. ° 


Hedges Which Need No Clipping 


Sie dwarf ninebark, Physocarpus monogynus, makes an 
admirable low hedge, as Mr. Wood comments (Horticul- 
ture, September 15), but it is very likely to grow taller than 
two feet. Rehder gives its height as one meter, and in 
fairly good soil this shrub will usually reach somewhat 
over four feet. Branches five feet high are not uncommon. The 
occasional pruning of a branch here and there, however, easily 
restrains the growth to an even mass three and one-half or 
four feet high. In addition to its graceful branches and attrac- 
tive leaves, this ninebark possesses much of the billowing, 
moulded character which makes boxwood such a general 
favorite. 

An even more handsome ninebark is P. intermedius parvi- 
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folius. Similar to the lower species discussed above, but larger 
in every way and of more rounded and massive growth, this 
shrub makes an impressive hedge about five feet high and six 
feet through, with no obligation to clippers or pruning shears. 

Particularly fine for a low hedge of neat and pleasing aspect 
is Kalm St. Johnswort, Hypericum kalmianum. This plant 
provides a very attractive low rounded hedge about a yard 
high, with handsome bluish green leaves and the typical St. 
Johnswort flowers of golden yellow about an inch across in 
abundant three-flowered cymes during late July and August. 
The larger counterpart of this shrub might be considered to 
be H. densiflorum, which is from moist areas in the eastern 
states. Making a neat rounded mass from four to six feet high 
and slightly more across, with smaller flowers in dense clus- 
ters, this facile shrub takes very well to transplanting to the 
home grounds. It is fairly indifferent as to soil. 

Two more shrubs in the same height range, and well suited 
to use as hedges are two of the fothergillas. They have the 
added value of Fall colorings surpassed by no other plants, as 
well as the small bottle-brushes of white or slightly pinkish 
flowers in April and early May. Fothergilla gardenit would 
serve admirably as a low hedge three feet high, and F. monti- 
cola as one about twice as high. Both prefer a porous soil rich 
in humus and moderately moist. 

Among the other hardy neat-appearing subjects for a 
three-- or four-foot hedge which would require no clipping 
might be listed the following: Amorpha canescens, Coronilla 
emerus, Cytisus purgans, Itea virginica, Myrica gale, Poten- 
tilla fruticosa and Viburnum opulus nanum. 

A herbaceous hedge of great beauty can be obtained by 
using the bushclovers. Lespedeza bicolor is undoubtedly the 
best of this vigorous group. This species has billowing five- 
foot masses tinged rosy purple in September and early Octo- 
ber. The more frequently grown L. formosa is neither so 
attractive in flower nor so good a hedge subject. When used in 
this capacity, the bushclovers might well be cut to the ground 
each Spring, whether the stems winterkill or not. 

—Ben Blackburn. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Bear Grass Is Very Ornamental 


N Glacier National Park, bear grass, Xerophyllum tenax,* 
may be seen in all its beauty. I obtained it on the Pacific 
coast and found that a soil of leaf mold and sand, with partial 
shade, would bring the same charming tuft of narrow grass- 
like leaves and tall stalk of bloom bearing hundreds of half- 
inch star-shaped flowers that are very sweet smelling. 

It is said to bloom in June and July, but for me it bloomed 
all Summer, due perhaps to plenty of moisture and desired 
shade. I have heard it called squawgrass, as Indian women 
weave baskets of it. Well-formed clumps are much like the 
Erianthus ravenne and the leaves are ornamental in distinc- 
tive floor bouquets. 

The Atlantic coast claims its turkey-beard is a close relative 
of X. tenax, but I much prefer the latter for the lawn or gar- 
den. In landscaping barren hillsides, bear grass serves splen- 
didly and with several varieties of yucca gives an interesting 
succession of bloom all Summer. 

Three species of yucca will give tall spires of bloom through 
June and July. Yucca glauca blooms in June, Y. filamentosa 
in early July, and Y. recurvifolia, the kind most generally 
planted, blooms in late July. Yuccas do not like disturbance 
and should be planted when small. Mine line the rear fence, 
where every plant used to be eaten by a neighbor’s cow. Now 
it is protected and a thing of beauty. Yuccas have not been in 
favor because left unpruned. With a pair, of stout gloves and a 
handsaw they can be pruned into a good shape. 


Katy, Texas. —Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 





*Editor’s Note: A photograph of this species was the cover design of 
Horticulture, August 1, 1936. 


The Decorative Use of House Plants’ 


Design and artistic value are to be 
considered in their selection and use 


grow plants in their homes. Some prefer house plants 

simply for the sake of having something green and grow- 
ing in the rooms. Anything will do, any kind of a container 
will do, as long as the plant is green and keeps alive. Others 
are more particular, and have plants in the home primarily for 
their decorative effect. Much has been written about the prin- 
ciples of landscape design and the general fundamentals of 
flower arrangement, but little has been said about the value of 
selecting house plants with these same fundamentals of design 
and artistic value always in mind. The discriminating person 
selects a plant for the home with the same care as would be 
taken in selecting a picture, chair or table. 

Color, line, form and texture of house plants are very 
important. There is such a wide group of various kinds of 
plants from which to choose, that plants may be selected with 
definite characteristics to fulfill definite decorative purposes in 
any situation in the home. The common selection used to be 
limited to such plants as begonias, cyclamen, geraniums and 
ferns, but with the increased interest in house plants, florists 
are now able to offer a wide selection of plants to the person 
who wishes to create a certain definite effect. 

To get the most from a plant it should be in a good healthy 
condition. Unfortunately, plants grow old and often spindly, 
so that there eventually comes a time when they are of little 
decorative value. For instance, the Rex begonia and the rubber 
plant are listed among the chief offenders. The rubber plant 
grows taller and taller, and eventually must be supported by 
stakes. Some people dislike to throw such plants out when 
they get in this condition because they have certain associa- 
tions with them. By making a slanting cut, one-third of the 
diameter of the stem, holding this slice open with a toothpick, 
and then wrapping the whole with sphagnum moss, bound 
tightly and kept moist, roots will 
eventually form and a new plant, 
complete with roots, can be even- 
tually cut off from the top. The 
older, unsightly part can then be 
thrown away. 

Another most important item is 
the pot in which the plant stands. 
It should be somewhat porous 
and provide good drainage for the 
plant itself. (Recent experiments 
demonstrate that plants can be 
successfully grown in non-porous 
pots. See Horticulture, November 
1.—Ed.) It should fit into the 
setting well, and not be so out- 
standing as to detract from the 
interest in the plant itself but at 
the same time should augment 
this interest. 

When form is the chief factor, 
there are several types from which 
to choose. For instance, in select- 
ing plants for a rather bare 
mantle, upright growing plants 
would only accentuate the general 
height. It would be much better 
to soften this feeling of height by 
selecting trailing forms like the 


"Tgow are two entirely different reasons why people 





*Condensed from a talk given by Miss Lucile G. 
Smith of the Department of Floriculture at the 
Annual Farm and Home Week of Cornell University. 





Although the sansevieria is usually grown for its interesting, 
upright foliage, it occasionally produces flowers. 


ivies, tradescantia, the trailing begonias or even Campanula 
tsophylla. On the other hand, there is the sansevieria or bow- 
string-hemp with its decidedly pronounced upright form, or 
the old-fashioned aspidistra, the Boston fern with fronds 
about the same size and shape as the leaves of the sansevieria 
but considerably more graceful in form, the trailing ivies and 
the more or less indefinitely shaped begonias. Striking and 
exotic forms could be selected from the cacti. 

There are large, coarse-leaved plants like the Rex begonia, 
some of the gloxinias, and delicately fine textured plants like 
the fern-leaved begonia and strawberry saxifrage, asparagus 
plants, or Campanula isophylla. The peperomias and crassulas 
have foliage neither coarse nor fine. The astilbes and even the 
hydrangeas might be placed in this same group. 

If color of the foliage is important there is an amazingly 
large group from which to choose. The dusty miller with a 
gray-green foliage, coleus, crotons, and begonias offering many 
different types of variously colored foliage. Variegated-leaved 
plants, like Vinca major variegata, Hedera helix variegata, the 
caladiums and others all can be used in the right situation. 
Then for plants with flowers of different colors, there are all 
sorts of bulbs, including crocus, squills, grape hyacinths, 
tulips, hyacinths, as well as cinerarias, lilies, geraniums, calceo- 
larias, primulas, gloxinias, hydrangeas, cyclamen, and so on. 
Almost any color can be had by selecting the right plant. 

It might be suggested that if one is really interested in a 
variety of plants, that a sunny room be set aside for their 
general culture. Then plants on display in certain rooms can 
be changed from time to time, and in this way, using different 
forms and colors, plants could be interchanged, giving totally 
different effects. Such factors as form, foliage color, flower 
color and texture of plants, when varied from time to time, 
aid materially in changing the general aspect of the whole 
room, and this might prove to be a very interesting and profit- 
able procedure. 

The tendency may be to use too many house plants. This 
is to be deplored. They should be 
carefully selected, emphasis being 
placed on form and effect of a 
single plant rather than on a mas- 
sive display of many plants. Each 
plant should be selected for its 
individuality and placed in a defi- 
nite location in the room for 
accent. 

Quite as much care should be 
taken in the selection of a plant’s 
position in the room as would be 
taken in correctly placing a table, 
chair or lamp. Although most of 
the flowering plants may do best 
in direct sun, there are many 
plants that will respond satisfac- 
torily in indirect light. Particu- 
larly is this true if they are only 
to be in such a situation for a 
short time. Care in selecting the 
right individuals to serve a defi- 
nite decorative purpose in the 
general scheme obviously is a 
most important factor in the se- 
lection of good house plants for 
the home. 

What is done in this respect 
will largely reflect the personality 
and training of the one who is 
responsible for the work. 








The Garden's Winter Overcoat 


Protection must be given most of 
the tender plants—but not too early 


LTHOUGH this article is published in the middle of 

A November, it does not mean that the work of applying 

protective material to the garden should be started at 

once. It merely indicates that the time has arrived to provide 

whatever material may be needed. It is best not to cover any 
of the perennials until the ground has become frozen. 

Protection usually means the use of mulches of some kind, 
but they are not applied primarily to keep the heat in the 
ground. Their main purpose is to prevent the alternate thaw- 
ing and freezing of the soil which is certain to take place if the 
ground is left bare and which is likely to heave out shallow- 
rooted plants and expose the roots of other plants to drying 
winds. 

The damage done by wind always has to be taken into 
account. Mulching is the best means of overcoming this dam- 
age. Of course, there would be no need of mulches if snow fell 
early in the season and remained on the ground until Spring. 
It is Nature’s mulch, and there is nothing better, but, unfor- 
tunately, it cannot be depended upon. The ground is most 
likely to become bare in late Winter at just the time when 
high winds are strongest and when the danger of harm is 
greatest. 

Mulches usually serve their purpose satisfactorily if put on 
anytime before the first of the year, although usually there is 
no need for waiting after freezing temperatures start. It is well 
to remember, however, that mulching will not perform mir- 
acles. If the natural soil drainage is very poor or if low land 
causes water to stand over the beds or borders and freeze there, 
heavy losses are certain in any event. Moreover, plants which 
have been fertilized late in the season so that they have much 
new soft growth are likely to suffer badly. This statement 
applies with particular force to roses. 


Many Mulching Materials 

T IS possible to be too liberal in the use of mulches, particu- 

larly with certain plants like foxgloves, hollyhocks and 
canterbury-bells; that is, plants which have large leaves. If 
these leaves are covered heavily, they are likely to rot. Protec- 
tive material may be used on the ground under the leaves and 
a few evergreen boughs or a little straw put over the top. 

When it comes to the matter of mulching materials, we 
find a greater variety than might be expected. Some kinds, 
however, are distinctly better than others. It is a common 
practice to use leaves, because they are easy to get and cheap. 
The leaves from hardwood trees are satisfactory. Those from 
softwood trees, and particularly maple leaves, should be 
avoided, because they soak up water and freeze into a mat over 
the plants, thus shutting out air and doing more harm than 
good. Leaves are likely to blow away but may be kept in posi- 
tion by the addition of a few boards or evergreen boughs. As a 
matter of fact, evergreen boughs in themselves form excellent 
mulching material, especially for the coarser plants. Some- 
times they are stood upright around low evergreens, giving 
vrotection from high winds and other adverse weather 
conditions. . 

Straw is commonly used and makes an excellent mulch. 
Marsh hay is even better. In fact, it may be called the ideal 
winter-mulching material. It is not available everywhere, of 
course, but in many sections can be purchased in bales like 
straw. Excelsior has been used and is sometimes recommended. 
It gives reasonable protection in the garden but should not be 
used near the house, because of the fire hazard it invites. Peat 
moss is an excellent mulch and is being used widely. It is 
particularly good where bulbs have been planted. Buckwheat 
hulls are inexpensive and make a good covering if boughs or 


some other material are used to keep them from blowing 
away. In sections where tobacco stems can be obtained, they 
will be found useful. Not only do they give protection from 
wind and weather, but they also serve to keep away field mice, 
which sometimes do much damage in gardens. Pine needles are 
not to be overlooked if they are easy to get. They have been 
used very successfully in mulching strawberries, and the fact 
must be remembered that it is as important to give protection 
to fruits of this kind as to flowering plants. Sawdust or shav- 
ings are used at times but are not to be recommended. They 
are made up largely of cellulose, which favors molds and 
other fungi. If, however, these materials are thoroughly rotted 
or decomposed first, they are not out of place as mulches, 
particularly for small fruits. 


Protection for Roses 

b+ protection of roses has long been the subject of wide 

discussion, and many different plans have been advanced. 
The most common practice is to hill up the plants with earth 
to the height of a foot. The roses may freeze back to the cone- 
shaped mound produced in this way, but usually are protected 
below that point. It is always a good plan to cover the rose 
bed with rotted manure in the Fall, but naturally manure is 
hard to obtain. A small bed can be given ample protection by 
surrounding it with boards or chicken wire and filling in the 
space with leaves or evergreen boughs. There is some advan- 
tage in tying tall-growing roses so that the canes will not be 
blown about by the winds. If the plants are wrapped in 
burlap or straw, care must be taken not to wrap them too 
thoroughly. 

Very tender roses are often protected satisfactorily by dig- 
ging them up and burying them in the open ground. This 
plan involves considerable work, of course, but is almost 
always successful. Some rosarians invariably bend over their 
hybrid tea roses and cover the tops with soil. They can be 
handled readily if the soil around the roots is loosened on one 
side. Complete protection to climbing roses is obtained by 
taking them down, spreading them on the ground and cover- 
ing them with earth—a tiresome process and one which 
requires the use of stout gloves but one which is almost 
invariably successful. Some climbers, however, like Silver 
Moon and American Pillar, have very stiff stems and are hard 
to handle. If protection is necessary, it can be given by tying 
evergreen branches among them without taking them down. 


Evergreens in Winter 

eee plants of all kinds are likely to suffer regard- 

less of mulching or other protection if they do not go into 
the Winter with plenty of moisture around the roots. This 
means that rhododendrons, mountain laurel, andromedas and 
similar plants should be watered thoroughly before the 
ground freezes. Neglect of this treatment often is responsible 
for losses among plants of this material. 

Oftentimes, more damage is done to evergreens, particularly 
rhododendrons, in late Winter than earlier in the season and 
by strong sunlight rather than cold weather. The suggestion 
of Summer temperatures starts the plants into growth too 
early, and they suffer when the thermometer drops again. If 
the plants are too large to place cut evergreens in front of 
them, board barriers may be set up, shutting off the sun’s rays 
in the middle of the day. A distinct advantage is found, of 
course, in the planting of rhododendrons where trees or build- 
ings will shut off the noonday sun. 

The best way of protecting box plants has never been fully 
decided upon, but if they are covered with burlap supported 
on stakes, a plan often followed, it is important that the bur- 
lap should not touch the plants at any point. Burning is sure 
to result unless this fact is kept in mind. 

In some sections, tender hydrangeas are carried through the 
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LILIUMS 


Numerous varieties are now ready. 
Amengst the less common ones now in 
stock are Ohalcedonicum, Chalcedoni- 
cum maculatum, dauricum pardinum, 
Brownii (two forms) Burbanki, speci- 
osum punctatum, Sutchuenense, Duchar- 
trei Farreri, croceum Chaixii, cernuum, 
martagen Dalmaticum, Marhan Ellen 
Willmott, Creelmanni and Pride of 
Charlotte. Many other varieties in stock 
ready for planting. 


HARDY ROSES 


A good selection for Fall planting in 
all types. 


DUTCH BULBS 


Stocks are running very low but can 
still offer a fair variety of Tulips, 
Scillas, Muscaris, Galanthus, an 
Puschkinias. Dutch and English Iris we 
still have; also Iris reticulata. Narcissus 
we are nearly sold out of. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal 
Weymouth 











PROTECTION 
from "Winter-Kill" 
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Winter by setting open boxes over them and filling these 
boxes loosely with hardwood leaves, a cover then being 
applied which will shed rain. 

Howard B. Sprague, agronomist at the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, is the authority for the statement 
that there is no need for applying covers of manure, leaf mold, 
humus and similar materials to the lawn in Fall or Winter, 
as a protection against severe freezing weather. Healthy lawns, 
he says, will experience no Winter injury even though left 
fully exposed. The application of mulches may actually injure 
the grass by giving protection to harmful insects, or as a result 
of exclusion of air from the soil. Furthermore, Winter covers 
applied at this time of the year are not only frequently un- 
sightly, but certain of the materials contain considerable 
amounts of weed seed. 


Dr. Nicolas Discusses Bone Meal 


EAR EDITOR—I note the remarks of Caroline P. Ball 
in Horticulture of October 15 about bone meal. I did not 
impugn bone meal altogether. I debated its usefulness as a 
supply of phosphoric acid and pointed to superphosphate as a 
more quickly available and cheaper material. From common 
accord of all chemists, it takes years and years before disinte- 
gration of bones can release enough phosphoric acid to war- 
rant its use for roses where it is needed in the present, not in 
the future ages. 

Raw bones have a considerable amount of organic matter 
which generates ammonia (nitrogen), and of course this is 
beneficial to plants, but a pound of nitrate of soda or ammo- 
nium sulphate will give as much nitrogen as a ton of bones 
quicker, and also at much less cost. It is that presence of 
nitrogenous ‘matter that attracted the roots of the vines as 
related by Mrs. Ball. The fact that the bones when dug were 
still intact after many years, demonstrates that disintegration 
of the tricalcium had not yet taken place; therefore, the 
locked-in phosphoric acid had not been released. As soon as 
tricalcium is separated, bones crumble and disappear. In the 
Gobi desert Dr. Andrews found bones still locking their 
phosphorus after unestimated millions of years. 

To sum up the argument, bones in any shape have an im- 
mediate nitrogenous value and that is all for the time being. 
It becomes also an alkalinizing factor which may be beneficial 
or deleterious, according to soil conditions and the nature of 
plant. In the course of years or centuries, time required being 
based on fineness of the grinding, it will begin to release phos- 
phoric acid. 

When we fertilize our plants, do we expect immediate re- 
sults or are we storing plant food for unborn generations of 
plants and gardeners? That is the point. 

As to ‘‘authorities,"" how many have actually gained their 
standing by practical study and unbiased experiment instead 






























The Keynote is INSULATIONI 

Protect your valuable shrubs 
and perennials now with an insulat- 
ing mulch of Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss and assure beautiful 
blooms again next Spring. Inex- 
pensive, simple to use. 

“Winter Mulch” — a new 
bulletin ... Tells How, When and 
Why ... It’s Free. Write today for 
copy. Address Dept. H-11B. 

PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
ww oe 
F 188 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
EAT MOSS 
PEAT 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shore Road 
Greens Farms Conn. 
Offer you CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 
through their catalogue 
containing over 1,000 
species and varieties of 
rock plants. 
f NARCISSUS TAZETTA cela’ 
CHINESE SACRED LILY 
‘7 BULBS for only $4% 
Showy blooms—pure white perianth 
and golden cup. Easy to grow indoors 
— in pebbles and water, soil-filled 
pans or prepared bulb fiber. Rich dis- 
tinctive fragrance and of even stronger 
habit than the Paper White Narcis- 
sus. Sent postpaid. 
Write for free Bulb Catalog. 
HENRY A. DREER 








Lawn 
O37 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


® High nitrogen content. High water holding capacity. 
Correct acidity for most plants and grasses. ALL HUMUS 
—no weed seeds or foreign matter. 


-- Fora Better 


and Garden I 
and Garden in 


Write for free booklet—Nature’s Way to Better Lawns and Gardens. 


Florida Humus is mined and manufactured at 
Zellwood (Orange County) Florida by: 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY 
Sales Office — 141-R Milk St.. 


sSoston. Mass. 
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TAXUS—TAXUS 


Come to the home of some 
of the CHOICEST TAXUS 
TO BE FOUND ANY-.- 
WHERE AND AT REASON. 


ABLE PRICES. 
Taxus baccata 

repandens ........ 1 to &ft. 
Taxus cuspidata ....1 to 9ft. 
Taxus cuspidata 

capitata .......... 2% tol? ft. 
Taxus cuspidata 

SE pathcneses0s 9 in. to 12 ft. 
Taxus hatfieldi ..... 15in.to 5 ft. 
Taxus hicksi ........ 1% to 5ft. 


Come and make your choice 
of over 25,000 plants in va- 
rious sizes, many of which are 
worth traveling miles to see. 


THE FINEST COLLECTION 
IN THE EAST 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 














ROSE 


Planted Now Will Give 
Better Blooms in June 


Amateurs the country over have derived 
thorough satisfaction by planting Our Fall 
Coll on of Roses. A few recent roses of 
proved value have been added this year. 
All are 2-yr.-old budded roses, grown in the 
open ground at our Nurseries. 


Fall Collection 
12 Everblooming Roses 
Value $9.75 delivered prep’d for $7.50 
east of the Mississippi 
Charles P. Kilham. Orange pink .75c 
Etoile de Hollande. Dark red ....75¢ 
Golden Dawn. Rich yellow ...... 75¢ 
McGredy’s Ivory. Ivory white ..1.00 
McGredy’s Scarlet. Scarlet red ...75¢ 
Mme. Jules Bouche. White ..... 75¢ 
Mrs. E. P. Thom. Yellow ....... 75¢ 
Mrs. Henry Bowles. Pink ....... 75¢ 
Mrs. Sam McGredy. Scarlet ....1.00 


| Pres. Herbert Hoover. Yellow 


ST vicckenebeaesnetedeseh 75e¢ 
Trigo. Cadmium yellow ........ 1.00 
Wm. Kordes. Copper and salmon 75ce 

Any quantity may be ordered at 
prices quoted. 


Our Complete Catalog sent free on request. 
Visit our Nurseries 9 miles from 
New York City. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


RUTHERFORD 22, NEW JERSEY 








WINTER FLOWERING 


House Plants 


@ Primrose—pale pink 
shading to deep rose. 


@ Ageratum — violet 
blue. 
® Begonia — bright 
pink. 
4” pots 


all 3 for $1.00 
Call at our Garden Shop or 


send direct to 


BURBREC NURSERIES 
1265 Massachusetts Ave. 
Lexington Mass. 
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HORTICULTURE in the 

March issue says of Rogers’ 

Tree Flowers of 
Forest, Park 


and Street 


“One could hardly think of a 


better gift for a horticulturally 
minded friend than this book.” 


Price $7.50, Postpaid 
Order from the author 


WALTER E. ROGERS 
Appleton Wisconsin 








Christmas Collection 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 2 each, 
large bulbs, correctly labeled and 
neatly packed, as follows: 


AMADOR JEAN DU TAILLES 

BLUE DANUBE MAMMOTH WHITE 

BRIGHTSIDE PELEGRINA 
POLAR ICE 


CORYPHEE 
ELKHART 8 
HALLOWE’EN WASAGA 


Send for 1937 Oatalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 











WILT-LESS FLOWER CUTTER 


Trims stems cleanly — 
slantwise. Result — the 
flowers bloom for days 
longer. 

IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
Nickeled $1.00 postpaid 
Deluxe, Chrome $1.50 
Mail check to 


THE ULLMAN CoO. 
83 HARRISON AVENUE 
NORTHAMPTON MASS. 


Christmas is Coming! 


Acceptable Gifts appropriately wrapped. 
8-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT a. 








e 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2 
ARDEN LABELS for. .$1.00 
Christmas Circular on request 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B BoyYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ince. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 


A gift 
KIT o 











Social activities are well under 
way for the Season. What more 
fitting remembrance — than the 
peer of the flower realm—Orchids 
— cut or growing on the plant. 
Visitors always welcome. 


BUTTERWORTH’S 
Phone 35338 Framingham, Mass. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








PETER HENDERSON’S 
1937 CATALOGUE 
Send your name and address now and 
this outstanding American Seed Cata- 
logue, more attractive than ever, will be 
mailed shortly after January first with- 
out charge. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 

35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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of relying blindly on books from their kind and hearsay? The 
dirt authorities are mighty few and are lost in the crowd of 
swivel-chair ‘‘authorities,"” whose emblem is a pigeon-breasted 
stuffed parrot! Many bigwigs of the American horticultural 
press are of that class. 


—Dr. J. H. Nicolas. 
Newark, N. Y. 


A New Blue, Fragrant Biennial 


| is a new and very desirable biennial that I think 
should be brought to the notice of your readers. It is 
Lallemantia canescens, a kind of Chinese mint. I selected a 
packet of seed at random last Spring from an English seeds- 
man’s very complete list. It germinated very well under intense 
heat and drought, when most other seeds, if they came up at 
all, soon burned off, and it was very thrifty flowering by 
harvest time in early August. The whole plant is fragrant and 
the flowers blue to violet and continuous until hard frost. 
I notice that cuttings readily take hold. A bed of these snap- 
dragon-like flowers is a pleasing sight and anything that does 
well in North Dakota can be labelled hardy. 
—W.E. H. Porter. 

Hansboro, N. D. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Adams, L. Serman, Co. (Wellesley, Mass.) ‘‘Catalogue of orchids.”’ 

Allwood Bros. (Hayward’s Heath, England) ‘‘Carnations.”’ 

Baker's Seed and Flower Farm. (Codsall, Wolverhampton, England) ‘‘Selected 
gladioli.’’ ‘‘Roses, 1936-37."’ “‘Bulbs, 1936.’ ‘‘Shrubs, trees, climbing and 
hedging plants, 1936-37." 

Barrett, W. E., Co. (15-17 Jackson St., 
1936.” 

Black, Joseph H., Son & Co. (Hightstown, N. J.) ‘‘Fall 1936—prices of fruits, etc.”’ 

Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) ‘‘Old fashioned rases.”’ 

Breck’s. (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Bulbs for Autumn planting, 1936.” 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) (Bulbs). 

Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘‘Bulbs for Fall planting, 1936.”’ 

Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, O.) (General catalog). 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) ‘‘Star roses, Autumn 1936.” 

Fisher Flower Farm. (Vergennes, Vt.) ‘‘Fall—perennials and bulbs.”’ 

Fruitland Nurseries. (Augusta, Ga.) (General catalog, season 1936-1937). 

Gayborder Nurseries, Ltd. (Melbourne, Derbyshire, England) ‘‘Hardy herbaceous 
perennials, alpines, liliums, etc.” 

Gladwood Gardens. (Copemish, Mich.) ‘Unusual plants and seeds for Autumn 1936 
and Spring 1937.” 

Herb, M. (Naples, Italy) (Novelty plants for 1937). 

Johnson Water Gardens. (Hynes, Calif.) ‘‘Cactus, waterlilies, succulents.”’ 

Jones Nurseries. (Lancaster, Pa., P. O. Box 356) ‘‘Nut trees.”’ 

Kordes’, W., Sohne. (Sparrieshoop bei, Elmshorn in Holstein, Germany) 
sorten—und preisliste, Herbst 1936—Frihjahr 1337." 

Kohankie, Henry, & Son. (Painesville, O.) ‘‘Price list Fall 1936, Spring 1937.” 
(Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, roses, perennials). 

Lager & Hurrell. (426 Morris Ave., Summit, N. J.) ‘‘Orchids—special offering.” 

Le-Mac Nurseries. (Hampton, Va.) ‘‘Price list Fall and Spring 1936-1937— 
Azaleas, broad leaved evergreens, new and choice shrubs.” 

Lutton, Wm. H., Co., Inc. (222-267 Kearney Ave., Jersey City, N. J.) ‘‘Green- 
houses, conservatories, solariums, swimming pool and tennis court enclosures.” 
Payne, Theodore. (2969-99 Los Feliz Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.) ‘‘California wild 

flower seeds."’ ‘‘Flower seeds for Fall and Winter planting.”’ 

~— peer (2314 N. E. Alberta St., Portland, Ore.) ‘‘Spring-flowering bulbs, 
Sal eg 

Perry Seed Co. (12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Bulbs for Fall 1936.” 

Pino, Willis S. (59 Washington St., Providence, R. I.) ‘‘Bulbs, September 1936.” 

Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm. (Bristol, Pa.) ‘‘Fall 1936——Pitzonka’'s giant-flowering mix- 
ture of pansy plants.”’ 

Power, Wm., & Co. (Waterford, Ireland) ‘‘Bulbs.”’ 

Rivoire, pére et fils. (16 rue d’Algérie, Lyon, France) ‘‘Autome 1936" 
and shrubs, roses, perennials, etc.) 

Schling, Max, Seedsmen, Inc. (618 Madison Ave., N. Y.) (Bulbs, roses, perennials) 

Snowberger, D. H. (Payette, Idaho) ‘‘Native plants and seeds, perennial and rockery 
plants, spring and fall bulbs, Fall 1936, Spring 1937.” 

Spring Hill Nurseries. (Tippecanoe City, Ohio) ‘‘Fall catalog of bargains—trees, 
roses—shrubs, vines, fruits, etc.”’ 

Stassen Floral Gardens. (Roslyn Heights, L. I., N. Y.) “‘Holland bulbs.” 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (132-138 Church St., New York City) “Bulbs for 1936 
autumn planting.”’ 

Taylor, Walter R. (Olympia, Wash., R4) ‘Daffodils, Fall 1936.” 

Vilmorin-Andrieux ®% Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France) 
(general) d’automne, 1936.’ 

Wayman, Robert. (39-09 214th Place, a ay 
bulbs, perennials, peonies, roses etc.” 


Providence, R. I.) ‘‘Bulbs for Fall planting, 


“‘Rosen- 


(Bulbs, trees 


‘Catalogue 


Bayside, “Holland grown 











TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worth while investigating. 


Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 
WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 
30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 
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LAST OPPORTUNITY 
3 Sensational Everblooming 
Climbing Roses 


Strong No. 1—2 Year, Field-Grown Plants 
$1.00 EACH; Any 6 for $5.00 


Your last chance this season to obtain these 

8 famous Everblooming Climbing Roses: 

Everblooming Climbing Talisman — In- 
a F fragrant. Blended copper, apricot 
an 

Everblooming Climbing Pink Radiance — 
Fragrant. Salmon-pink to silvery-pink 
flowers. 

Everblooming Climbing Red Radiance — 
Fragrant. Rich deep red. 
Postpaid—Cultural Directions Included 


Robert Wayman 


Box B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





LILIES FOR FALL PLANTING 


A collection of twelve hardy, dependable 
species of easy culture for $3.00 postpaid. 
Our catalogue containing descriptions and 
cultural information on over 75 different 
lily species sent on request. 


EDGAR L. KLINE 


Lily Bulbs and Seed 


OSWEGO OREGON 





Lecture Announcements 





“MISTAKES OF AMATEUR GARDEN. 
EBS,” ret and New cake Wee. 
Mrs. Gertrude W. Phillips, Sheridan Road 


Swampscott, Mass. 





UNIQUE INFORMAL TALKS and demon- 
strations on Flower Arrangements. Illus- 
trated with colored crayons by Mrs. Martha 
Weathersbee. Mrs. Anna E. Garry, 5800 
Wyatt Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PRACTICAL— interesting illustrated Gar- 
den Lectures and Study Oourses. For list 
write H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





CLASSIFIED 
Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance, 





POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Customers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 





MINIATURE DAHLIAS, “outstanding 
novelty” at Boston Show. See ‘“Horticul- 
ture,”” October 1. Large collection of best. 
ty a for list. Homeacre, R. D. 2, Newport, 





RARE and CHOICE Alpine and Rock Gar- 
den Seeds. 5c PACKETS. List gladly 
mailed. John Abercrombie, F.R.H.S., 821 
West Pender Street, Vancouver, Canada. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Plower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





W MANURE: Pure, $s 100 lbs. 
ro. Athol. ly Athol, "N.Y 








A YEAR ‘ROUND GIFT 


At this season of the year, as 
you make up your Christmas 
Gift List, why not plan to in- 
clude HORTICULTURE as 
a gift to your garden-minded 
friends? 

HORTICULTURE is read 
widely by people who like its 
timely authoritative articles. 
Your friends will appreciate 
this gift, for it will contribute 
greatly to their gardening pleas- 
ures. Coming twice each month 
HORTICULTURE is a con- 
stant reminder of you. 

Christmas Gift cards will be 
mailed to your friends at your 
request. 
HORTICULTURE 
24 issues $1.00 a year 

HORTICULTURAL HALL 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


€ 


Afternoon Lectures 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


November |8 and 25—C. Edward 
Newell on "The Use and Arrange- 
ment of Florists’ Flowers." 


December 9 (monthly meeting) — 
Dr. Donald Wyman on "Autumn 
Glories Among the Trees and 
Shrubs.” 


December 16 — Dr. Elmer D. Merrill 
on "Origins of Cultivated Plants 
in Relation to the Origins of 
Cultivation." 


For additional information, apply to the 
Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Monthly Meeting 
November 18th — 2:30 p.m. 


"THE USE OF HORMONE-LIKE 
SUBSTANCES FOR REGULATING 


THE GROWTH OF PLANTS" 


By DR. A. E. HITCHCOCK 
Associate Plant Physiologist 
Boyce Thompson lnstitute 
for Plant Research 





Evening Lecture 
November | 8th — 8:30 p.m. 


"EXPLORING AND PLANT 
COLLECTING IN NORTHERN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA" 


(Moving Pictures) 
By MRS. J. NORMAN HENRY 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


a 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Auditorium 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wednesday 
NOVEMBER !8, 
3:00 P.M. 


Short Business Meeting 
Followed by Lecture 
"JAPANESE GARDENS" 


By MRS. ARTHUR HOYT SCOTT 
(Member of the Executive Council} 
Media, Pa. 


Meeting and Lecture 
open only to members 


¢ 
Library and Office Hours 


until further notice 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 


1936 














1486 NIAGARA STREET 


WEATHER VANE 


All brass, non-rust- 
ing, for bath house, 
flag pole, garden 
house, summer home, 
gifts. Sensitive in 
movement. Height 
12”; width 12”. 
. Price $1.25 postpaid. 
Write for Catalog 

THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Control of Aster Yellows 


We have had much difficulty with our aster plants this season. I suspect that 
they are infested with aster yellows. Please tell me something about this disease 
and how to control it. 


po yellows is a virus disease transmitted from infested 
plants by the aster leafhopper. Your infestation appar- 
ently showed up rather late and there is nothing which can be 
done at this time to remedy the condition. 

The control for aster yellows is to prevent the plants from 





own Hillegom, Holland nurseries, 


colors, separately labeled £. 


Hardy varieties only 


0 ruries 1.90 


not less than 10 varieties, grown at our 


100 Darwins of the above $3.80 
30 Bedding Hyacinths in 10 ] 50 


50 Daffodils for naturalizing 9 15 


Prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


€[> Peat Moss. <> 


Established 42 Years 


50 aoe $1.70 Bale—25 Bales, $1.75 Bale 
Bales, $1.85 Bale—1 Bale $2.60 


becoming infested with the aster leafhoppers. This is rather 
difficult unless one grows the aster plants in an enclosure from 
which the leafhoppers can be excluded. 


Ask for FREE Color Illustrated Catalog 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 











Bone ag pte gs Bag A fair degree of control may be obtained by keeping the Dept. 28 BABYLON, N. Y. 
Poultry Moss, 81.65 Balo—10 Bale Lots lants thoroughly dusted with a derris powder dust. There 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. | P ghiy Pp 

PHILA. PHONE. CHESTNUT MILL S434 are a number of these derris powders on the market. The dust FEED the BIRDS 


LEXINGTON 210 
es 


FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of 
Lilium, Iris, and Eremurus species, 
with Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbu- 
tus, and others that need Winter’s cold 
for starting. Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. DO. PEARCE “Saas 








should probably be applied about twice a week, care being 
taken to direct the dust to the undersurface of the leaves. 





Try Beginner's Luck. 
Get an Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 


Coming Exhibitions 


November 1-30. Pittsburgh, Pa. An exhibition of chysanthemums at 
the Phipps Conservatory in Schenley Park. 

November 7-29. Chicago, Ill. Annual Chrysanthemum Exhibitions at 
Garfield and Lincoln Park Conservatories. Open 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 

November 17-22. Wichita, Kans. First Annual Flower and Garden 
Show of the Central Regional Unit of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists in the Forum. 

November 27-December 3. Houston, Tex. First Annual Flower and 
Garden Show of the Southwestern Regional Unit of the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists in the Audi- 
torium. 














GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, America’s finest garden monthly. 
As official organ of the Nat. Assoc. of Gardeners 
and the American Rock Garden Soc., it brings a 
wealth of information at little cost. Subscription 
price is $2.00 a year. 25 cents a copy. Trial sub- 
scription, 5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 


PLANTAMIN “A” *enic* 


Pills for Bary pills monthly for VIGOR 





George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
Catalog free upon request 

45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 























EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs Draba arabisans 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE (Quality considered) in Large Quan- - . by Potted Conpele satesel Seapestis 

HORTICULTURE tities can be purchased from us More Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. Plants sctien. Avcide sepettlen, 

7 & and Fall Terms in Groto Reasonably than anywhere else. BARRE, VT De t. H Rules on plant care and 200 pills for $1.00 
INTER TEEBM IN BOSTON. NURSERY SERVICE ° P year's supply for 8 4” pots. 


Starts January 4. John A. Parker, 
Mass. 


8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Described in our free “Rock Garden 


Catalog” with 700 other Alpines 


PLANTAMIN LABS. 


DerT. H 38, SO. DEARBORN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York Oity 









































HECTARE ITS 





Fatt GarpeNING 
is in Full Swing 


Time for replacing those plants that went “sour” 
during the period of hot summer drought. 

Time for replacing “worn-out” plants and obsolete 
varieties with the newer and better sorts. 

Time to start the development of your garden on a 
unified landscape basis — the method that gives you 
the utmost beauty from the plants you buy — from 
the money you spend. 

If you are interested in this fuller development, 


OUR LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT 


is at your call. A card or a phone call will bring one of our 
Landscape Advisers without charge or obligation. If you desire 
to make casual replacements, you will find 


OUR CATALOG 


most helpful. A copy free upon request. Helpful sugges- 
tions are to be found at our several 


DISPLAY SALES GARDENS 
FALL Gardening Is More Economical 


Bay State Nurseries 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington, Mass. 
Motor Route 58 


Framingham, Mass. 
Motor Routes 9 and 30 





UNUSUAL GARDEN ITEMS 





BIRD FEEDERS 


Garden Shop Window Feeder (Above) $5.50 
G. 8. Jr. Feeder (Similar to above but 
a EE SR Seer ere 2. 
c Feeder 
Suet Feeders 
Wild Bird Food, 25 lbs. ........... 2.50 


GRAPE DESIGN 
IRON FURNITURE 


Chairs 
Settees 


Authentic in 
design. 


Oast from 
Old Patterns. 


Folder sent on 
request. 


Plant Stands — Wall 
Brackets — Jardiniers 


We believe that we carry the most extensive 
line of Plant Stands, Wall Brackets and 


»| Italian Jardiniers shown in New England. 





Turtle 


0 


GARDEN FIGURES 


~ 
+ >» 


Large $7.00 Small $2.50 

Pamily, 1 Large—3 Small .... 14.00 

Large $6.00 Small 2.75 

amily, 1 Large—2 Small .... 10.00 

Natural $1.50 Bronze 2.00 

Other Frogs $1.00 to 12.50 

atural $1.50 Bronze 2.00 

ther pieces include Cats, Dogs, Rabbits, 
Squirrels, etc. Send for Photographs. 


LEAD BIRD BATHS 


Shown above) 


Shell design— d Wrought 


24 inch . .$12.50 18 inch . .$7.50 
WROUGHT IRON 





ird Signs Plate 4 x 10 


Robin, Blue Jay, etc. Lettered $5.00 


Larger Size Plate 5x12 


Bells 


Sea Gull or Wild Goose 


$ 
Plant Stands and Wall Brackets 





THE GARDEN SHOP, 28 Church St., Wellesley, Mass. 
Tel. Wel. 1993 




















| [1896 — 1936] 
5 Now's a fine time to 


TRANSPLANT 


Fall is an ideal time to transplant 
your trees—large or small. Modern 
equipment and years of experience 
enable us to furnish and plant suc- 
cessfully the trees you wish—or re- 
locate trees which you already have. 
Let us show you photographs of 
tree transplanting that we have done 
— in various stages of the process. 


BRACING AND 
PRUNING 


Prepare your trees for the Winter 

storms. Protect them where they need 

it. We'll be glad to advise with you. 
AERO-FERTIL 
TREE FEEDING 


Without disturbing the lawn, this 
unique method of feeding fertilizes 
the roots and prepares them for a 
good start in the Spring. Let us tell 
you about it! 


~~ 


kington, Whassachuretts 
Call ARLINGTON 1410 or Write Us! 








The 
Care of Trees 
CONTINUOUSLY 
For 40 Years 
































lover's book shelf. 


Leonard Barron 
Alfred Bates 


great naturalists 
Donald Culross Peattie 


Vernon Quinn 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
E. L. D. Seymour 


GARDEN DICTIONARY 


Norman Taylor 
Edward A. White 
Louise Beebe Wilder 
John C. Wister 


BULBS FOR YOUR GARDEN 
Allan H. Wood, Jr. 


Horticultural Hall 








NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


A meritorious list of the 1936 garden books 
recommended by HORTICULTURE for every garden 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDENING 
THE GARDENER'S FIRST YEAR 
GREEN LAURELS: The lives and achievements of the 


SEEDS, THEIR PLACE IN LIFE AND LEGEND 


PRINCIPLES OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
ADVENTURES WITH HARDY BULBS 
FOUR SEASONS IN YOUR GARDEN 


HORTICULTURE 


Boston, Mass. 

















